The Imagists and their Bequest
Wilt thou bring comforts on thy wings, and dews and honey
and balm,
Or poison from the desart wilds, from the eyes of the envier?
the rhythms of such portions of the Bible as the twelfth chap-
ter of Ecclesiastes, David's lament over Jonathan, the song of
Deborah and Barak.
If Pound was the first poet of the period to rouse his fellows
to a sense of technical problems, the chief publicist for
imagism in this country was Amy Lowell. Pound was scarcely
the man to shelter under her arrogant maternal wing, and by
the time she began agitating for the principles he had formu-
lated, he had twitched his mantle, and gone to meet to-mor-
row in fresh woods and pastures new. Miss Lowell, an in-
defatigable creator of costume dramas, assembled three an-
thologies of imagist poetry, the first of which contained a
preface in which she set forth her version of the theory. It
was practically a restatement of the ideas of Pound and Hulme,
except for her insistence on the use of the language of com-
mon speech. This was a new principle, which consorted neither
with her demand for the exact word nor with the practice of
the members of the group, as when Miss Lowell herself wrote
of a woman bathing as another Venus, sea-borne, 'Cinctured
by bright winds'. What she meant was probably not the lan-
guage, but the locutions of common speech: the avoidance of
inversions, acceptable enough in inflected languages like Latin
or German, where a change in word-order means a change
of emphasis, but, unless a deliberate technical device, fantastic
and confusing in English. Pound was conspicuous by his ab-
sence from these anthologies. The poets represented, in addi-
tion to the compiler, were Aldington, H.D., F. S. Flint, and
two new-comers, neither of whom could be fairly described
as an imagist: John Gould Fletcher and D. H. Lawrence.
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